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REVIEWS 

The Lewes House Collection op Ancient Gems. By J. D. Beazlbt. 
Pp. xii, 124. 6 figs., 12 pis. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1920. 

This sumptuous catalogue is in every respect worthy 
of the remarkable collection which it enumerates. Wle 
have not for a long time had in our hands such a hand- 
some piece of book-making. The print is large and clear, 
the paper of the highest quality, and the margins broad 
and generous. The plates, taken from photographs, are, 
as a rule, excellent. The bulk of the collection is pub- 
lished in the first eight plates, while the next two are 
devoted to enlargements of the more important speci- 
mens. The last two plates, numbered A and B, give 
photographs of gems in other collections, or in museums, 
to which reference is made in the text. 

It is doubtful if the owner of the collection, Mr. E. 
P. Warren, could have secured a better man to make 
this catalogue than Mr. Beazley. This brilliant young 
scholar, who has made for himself an international repu- 
tation as an expert on Attic red-figured vases, brings 
to this task the same acute perception that he shows in 
the field in which he is best known. The text is well 
written, and makes interesting reading. For the Meso- 
potamian gems, of which there are two, he enjoyed the 
collaboration of the late Dr. L. W. King, and Dr. Stephen 
Langdon, the latter of whom is well known in America 
as the former curator of the Babylonian Section of the 
University Museum in Philadelphia. The collaboration 
of these two men ensures the scholarly treatment of that 
part of the catalogue. 

Mr. Beazley divides the collection into the following 
groups, with which no fault can be found : Cretan and 
Mycenaean (nos. 1-5), Mesopotamian (nos. 6, 7), Persian 
(no. 8), Phoenician and Graeco-Phoenician (nos. 9-13bis), 
Greek Archaic (nos. 14-35bis), Etruscan Archaic (nos. 
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35ter-46), Greek Free Style (nos. 47-85), Etruscan Free 
Style and Italiote (nos. 86-92), Greek Hellenistic (nos. 
93-104), Graeco-Eoman (nos. 105-125), Renaissance (no. 
126), Cameos (nos. 127-133), and a Supplement (nos. 134, 
135). This grouping is admirable, and the specimens 
are correctly assigned. 

The importance of this collection is revealed by the 
fact that no less than fifty-four of them, or over one 
third of the whole number, were published in the monu- 
mental work of Furtwangler, "Antike Gemmen," either 
before being acquired by Mr. Warren, or as in his col- 
lection. Mr. Warren also exhibited, as the catalogue 
reveals, no less than sixty-seven, or not quite one-half 
of the whole, at the famous exhibition of ancient art at 
the Burlington Fine Arts Club in 1904. Many gems, 
whose location was unknown, and which had been con- 
sidered "lost" have turned up in this collection. These 
indications show that we are dealing with an assemblage 
of ancient gems of the first importance. In addition, 
nine examples bear the signature of their artists, the 
list of signatures including representatives of the work 
of the most celebrated of the ancient gemcutters known 
to us. The list includes no. 24, signed by Onesimos; 
no. 28, by Epimenes ; no. 50, by Dexamenos ; no. 95, by 
Lyeomedes; no. 102, by Gelon ; no. 114, by Gaius ; no. 
115, by Hyperechios ; no. 128, by Protarchos ; and no. 
135, by Dioscourides. 

It is in his discussion of the signed gems that Mr. 
Beazley is at his best. Here we find him, from a knowl- 
edge of the collections of gems in museums and in pri- 
vate hands, which is shown to be almost as wide as his 
knowledge of the collections of vases, at work attributing 
unsigned examples to their artists. But one has the 
feeling that Mr. Beazley is not treading on ground quite 
so familiar to him as that of the vases. He discovers no 
new "masters" but confines his attributions to workers 
whose names are known, and even then proceeds along 
very conservative lines. A good example of this is his 
treatment of the artist Dexamenos, under no. 50. He 
does, however, cite illuminating parallels of designs on 
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gems with those on coins or vases, and here his unequal- 
led knowledge of the museums is shown, as far as vases 
are concerned. 

The important examples are described with a grati- 
fying abundance of detail, and no specimen is neglected ; 
in each case an adequate account is given. Nearly all 
of them are reproduced in the plates at the back, there 
being only a few which for very good reasons are ex- 
cluded. 

The Ifilnal impression given by this workmanlike cata- 
logue is of the tremendous excellence and value of the 
collection as a whole. It is not too much to say that 
Mr. Warren has brought together the finest private col- 
lection of ancient gems ever assembled by one man. 
There are few, if any, museums than can boast such a 
splendid collection. It is to be hoped that it will never be 
dispersed, but will pass in its entirety into the hands of a 
museum. In that case, would that that museum might be 
in this country! Such an acquisition would put it on 
the map, as having an exhibition of gems, the only pos- 
sible rival of which would be the British Museum — and 
it is doubtful if even that has as good a showing. 

Stephen Bleecker Luce. 



